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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONSCIENCE, 


The question, “Is it always right to obey 
the dictates of one’s conscience?” was the sub- 
ject of discussion at a meeting of ministers 
lately held in our city. 

In an essay introducing the question, it was 
held that it is not always right to obey the 
dictates of one’s conscience, and the case of 
Paul was cited, who, before his conversion, 
was a conscientious sinner. The essayist truly 
said, “Sincerity cannot sanctify erroneous 
belief,” and “no sentiment can lay claim to 
truth that nullifies the Word of God.” With 
this we can all agree: the most liberal be- 
liever in the rights of conscience must ac- 
knowledge that many grievous and fatal 
errors have resulted from following out what 
have been claimed as conscientious convic- 
tions, just as there have been errors in judg- 
ment and mistakes in divers ways all along 
the path of human experience. 


But when he further asserts that “the Bible 
is the supreme standard of right, and what- 
ever males with its teachings is wrong,” he 
unconsciously perhaps, denies his own previ- 
ous statement, for he sets up the dicta of 
men’s words in place of that unwritten Word 
which was “in the beginning,” which the 
Scriptures declare is “the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into-the world,” the 


word nigh in the heart, “the discerner of the | be free to settle between the sense of what -is 





thoughts and intents of the heart.” This 
Word cannot be a book, nor can it be visible 
to the outward eyes or handled by outward 
hands, but ever must be spiritually discerned. 
Its saving power is as freely bestowed upon 
the human family now as in any former age, 
and holy men, as of old, preach and write 
and prophecy under its life-giving influence, 
and the message delivered, if it accord with 
the Divine witness in those who hear, is as 
much a standard of truth for us as any that. 
was written or preached aforetime. 

Writes the aged Paul to his spiritual son 
Timothy (according to the revised New Tes- 
tament), “Every Bariuans inspired of God 


‘is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for: 


correction, for instruction (discipline) which 
is in righteousness, that the man of God may 
be complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work.” He had just before referred to: 
the “sacred writings,” with which from his: 
infancy Timothy had been familiar. 


It is apparent, then, to the candid inquirer 
that the place of what is called Holy Scrip- 
ture in the Christian church is secondary, 
and confirmatory of something that must pre- 
cedeor begin the workin thesoul; and further, 
that it is only Scripture inspired of God that 
is profitable for the building up of the be- 
liever in his most holy faith. 

Just here must the individual conscience 
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right according to the revelations of the 

ord or Spirit to himself made known and 
his convictions of duty and responsibility 
based upon a reasonable and intelligent 
understanding of the fitness of things, and the 
eternal and unalterable principles of equity 
and justice upon which all our ideas of truth 
and right must be built. 

No sane and intelligent individual will, in 
this enlightened age, claim upon conscientious 
conviction that he may appropriate as his 
own that which belongs to another, nor will 
he be tolerated in doing aught that is con- 
trary to the dictates of good morals or the 
inherent rights of the least or most lowly of 
the human family. He may not do evil that 
good may come, though he insist that his con- 
science is prompting to the act. Of such an 
one we say at once that the reason and judg- 
ment are at fault, or the person is cloaking 
an evil deed under the covert of conscience. 

A want of apprehension of the relation of 
conscience to reason and common sense leads 
into errors of the most absurd and unwar- 
rantable character, for conscience, being the 
ruling and governing power of the mind, is 
that faculty by which the union between the 
mind and the spirit is harmoniously pre- 
served, just as the will forms the connecting 
link between the outer or physical entity and 
the mind, so that the unity of the threefold 
natures is established, and, working each in 
harmony with the other, they constitute the 
perfect being. 

The question naturally arises, How is this 
threefold being to know what is his duty to- 
wards others of his kind? He finds himself 
a unit in the world with a multitude of units, 
having like promptings and aspirations with 
himself. Is it reasonable or is it just to the 
Creator to affirm of this unit that he can only 
know of the will of his Maker through what 
He, the Creator, has revealed to some other 
beivg?, Shall we not rather vindicate the 
one who made him what he is from so unrea-. 
sonable and unjust an aspersion, and declare 
without fear of contradiction that the spirit- 
ual inbreathing by which he became a living 
soul constitutes a bond of union between that 
soul and the Power which breathed upon it, 
and must be the “God manifest in the flesh,” 
in -his flesh, and in the flesh of every being 
capable of recognizing this spiritual relation- 





a 

he apostle Paul calls this manifestation 
the mystery of Godliness, but it is only a 
mystery to those who misinterpret its mean- 
ing by making it authority for the doctrine 
of” the Deity of Jesus so insisted upon by 
ecclesiastical dogma. Let us not be misled 
by such interpretation, though it come down 
to us with the sanctity of creed and council, 
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but turning to His witness in us behold the 
adorable mystery explained in the indwell- 
ing of God, whose temple is to be found in 
every soul that through obedience to the Di- 
vine manifestation is brought into a newness 
of life, and feels the power of its regenerating 
influence. The fulness of this power which 
was bestowed upon the Blessed Jesus without 
measure, becomes by measure the rightful 
inheritance of every rational creature; for, 
said the Forerunner, “of His fulness we all 
received.” 

Let it not be said that this view of the re- 
lation of man to his Creator, to whom he 
must turn as the only authority in matters of 
faith and practice, is a new doctrine. All 
along the page of sacred Scripture, from the 
first searching of man “to find God,” abun- 
dant testimony is borne to the truth that “He 
is not far from each one of us;” and it is only 
when we take for doctrine the command- 
ments and traditions of men that our spirit- 
ual vision becomes darkened, and we fail to 
see in all its fulness the sufficiency of the 
Holy Spirit and its power to lead into all 


truth. 


Reverently excepting the blessed words 
uttered by the well-beloved Son, as recorded 
in tlie gospels of the New Testament, which, 
more than all else that pen of scribe has ever 
traced, bear the impress of the Living Word, 
I am free to express my conviction that the 
inspired Scripture of the now is more profit- 
able for instruction in righteousness to the in- 
quirer of to-day than the cherished records of 
the earlier times, which theologians still call 
“the Word of God.” 

For what, let me ask, are these more than 
memorials of the lives of men, some of whom 
were very much below the standard of moral 
rectitude as set up by the Great Teacher, and 
required by the common laws of every civil- 
ized nation at the present time. They were 
groping for the truth, seeking Ged if haply 
they might feel after Him and find Him, and 
they recorded their experiences at a time 
when the great mass of mankind were igno- 
rant and without education. 

These experiences were invaluable to suc- 
ceeding generations as confirmatory of similar 
experiences in themselves, witnessing to the 
mercy and forbearance of God towards His 
straying and disobedient children, and en- 
couraging those who were striving after better 
things with the comforting assurance of Di- 
vine companionship. Their psalms of thanks- 
giving and praise have been the solace and 
comfort of all succeeding ages, and will con- 
tinue to be the chosen utterances of ages yet 
to come. 

Were we as familiar with the religious 
records of other nations of antiquity as we 
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are with the Hebrew Scriptures we would see 
the same earnest aspiration after holiness and 
the Divine indwelling that is so marked a 
feature of the Old Testament. We cannot 
say of the Divine Being, the Heavenly Father 
of our Ayran ancestors, that one race or age 
is more favored of Him than another, or that 
in the past He revealed Himself in any special 
manner to the children of men. He has al- 
ways condescended to their “low estate,” and 
raised up in every nation leaders and deliver- 
ers in times of need; but that the revelations 
of Himself, made thousands of years ago, are 
to bind the consciences of all coming ages is 
contrary to every law of development in the 
physical or moral universe. 

God, who in divers manners in times past 
spoke to the fathers, hath in these latter days 
spoken to us by His Son, and is still speaking 
to us through the same Divine revealing, 
“the son born the child given,” the “Christ 
within” our hope of glory, and as declared by 
the Divine persona ion of this Christ, “greater 
things than prophet or apostle or the chosen 
one himself ever did or taught, are yet to be un- 
folded to the spiritual understanding of man.” 

Let us cherish the Divine intuition, learned 
not from books, be they ever so sacred, not 
from human lips, however holy, but revealed 
by our Father, and on the rock of this re- 


vealing in the soul of man must the truth of 


God forever stand, and the light that beams 

from its inexhaustible source will ever lead 

the way, and make plain and safe the jour- 

ney of life. L. J. R. 
ixth mo. 14th, 1881. 





“THERE are anatomists of piety,” says 
Isaac Taylor, “ who destroy all the freshness 
of faith, and hope, and charity, by immuring 
themselves, night and day, in the infected 
atmosphere of their own bosoms.” Andrew 
Fuller has recorded of himself that he found 


‘no peceeent relief from melancholy, in his 
early 


religious life, till his heart outgrew the 
pettiness of his own sorrows, through his zeal 
in the work of foreign missions. We may 
often be sensible that the “teachings of the 
Spirit” in our hearts are of just this character. 
They prompt away from ourselves. “Look 
up, look abroad,’ 
them. “Come away from thyself; pray for 
something out of thine own soul; be generous 
in thine intercession: so shall thy peace be as 
a river.” - Have you never observed how en- 
tirely devoid is the Lord’s prayer of any ma- 
terial which can tempt to this subtle self- 
inspection, in the act of devotion? It is full 
of an outflowing of thought and of emotion 
toward great objects of desire, great necessi- 
ties, and great perils. “After this manner, 
therefore pray ye.”’—Austin Phelps. 
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is the interpretation of 
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THE QUESTIONS OF CHILDREN. 
Do not reprove a child for 


asking questions. Each time its lips and eyes 
and voice interrogate you, there stands at an 
open door, peering out into this queer world 
where we live, a tiny human spirit anxious to 
know what is going on outside of itself, eager 
to get knowledge, brimming with desires after 
wisdom. Do not rudely slam the door in the 
face of that inquiring and pleading soul. Let 
not the ignorant and struggling little bein 


be driven for the time, by a harsh and crue 
rebuke, back into its fears and darkness and 
loneliness again. Respond sympathetically 
and kindly to its inquiries; at least give re- 
spectful attention to its questions; and by all 
means use the opportunities wisely and faith- 
fully which those questions afford. 

Again, the interrogations of children reveal 
their characters. They show the bent, the 
inclination, the turn, the trend of the expand- 
ing mind. A child will sometimes for days 
ponder some fact in nature, or some occur- 
rence in the household, or some incident in 
his history lesson, without giving sign of what 
has been occupying his thoughts. At last out 
will pop a question involving the whole sub- 


ject. Here the parent or teacher has a nieans 


of sounding the hidden depths of the mind, of 
fathoming the lower deeps of the spirit, of 
finding out some of the things that are en- 
gaging the attention of the child. Note what 
sort of questions the child is fond of asking, 
around what centre they mostly revolve, what 
direction they usually take, and you will 
have valuable material for the study of the 
child’s character... 

I suppose I need hardly suggest, in addi- 
tion, that the questions of children are often 
of much service to grown people, in setting 
them on the track of knowledge which they 
would not probably seek without such prompt- 
ing. Not half the questions of the average 
child can be answered off-hand by the average 
man or woman. Many of them cannot be 
answered at all by the very wisest of our 
teachers, living or dead. Such serve to show 
us how vast is the horizon of our ignorance, 
how small the orbit of our knowledge. 

Very often a child-question proves to be 
one which has been asked by philosopher and 
sage—alas! in vain—for thousands of years. 
Even then it may start trains of thought more 
deep and profitable than any suggested by 
your own meditations. 

If you heed at all the questions of the little 
ones around you, you will be driven all the 
time to the cyclopedia, the atlas, the globe, 
the Bible, in order to qualify yourself to give 
intelligent answers. You will need to study 
the operations of your own mind with greater 
assiduity and closer scrutiny, or some of their 
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investigations in mental science will stump 
you. The additions which children have 
made to the sum total of knowledge in the 
world in this way are considerable. The race 
is vastly wiser to-day because the children all 
through the ages have pestered the old folks 
with penetrating and ferreting questions, have 
pee and searched everybody within reach 
y their restless inquiries, so that as a means 
of protection, an armor of defence, answers 
have been sought out and held in readiness 
to ward off and keep in check the attacks of 
these inveterate cross-questioners. A single 
suggestion will close what I have to say: 
Make a list of the questions asked by chil- 
dren with whom you happen to be associated. 
Put down, for a week or two, every inquiry 
they put out. 
ou will be interested, instructed, amused 
and amazed at the result. As an illustration, 
see the following which I have noted as they 
were asked at intervals, within the last twen- 
ty-four hours, by an eight-year-old-boy off on 
his summer vacation : 

If Adam and Eve were white, how did they 
“born” children who were red and black and 
yellow? 

How did the Indians get over to America? 

If the climate over here made the Indians 
red, why did not Columbus and his party 
grow coll. too when they came over, and why 
are we not that color? 

What makes the sun keep burning? Does 
God put things in it all the time to keep up 
the fire? 

Sometime won’t the sun quit burning when 
everything is burned up?: 

If this earth is ever going to be burned up, 
will it fall into the sun and burn up there? 

Why cannot a balloon go up to heaven? 

What do men do with butterflies and bugs 
when they catch them in their nets? 

Are there people living in the stars? How 
do men know that the stars are worlds like 
ours? 

Why cannot a man build a ladder up to 
the moon? 

What makes water run through the earth 
so that when you dig down you can- make a 
well ? 

If there is fire in the center of the earth, 
who kindled it? And how does it come that 
the water does not leak-down and put it out? 

What makes a whipcracker snap? 

How can a snake crawl when it has no feet? 

Who first discovered fire? 

What is electricity ? 

How does it come that coal burns and rock 
won’t burn? 

Why does wine make people drunk ? 
Who gave names to things, such as spoons, 
leaves, trees, and telephones? , 


My book says that elephants and other an- 
imals that now are found in Asia and Africa, 
used to grow wild here. , Why do they not 
grow here now?—Jesse Bowman Young in 
Christian Union. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
UPON THE HEIGHTS. 
‘ What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 


Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.”’ 


On this particular day, when the warm 
listening ear of heaven was softly laid over 
the green earth, it was found to be perfectly 
in tune. Repeated showers had bathed hill 
and valley, woodland and meadow, and 
cleansed of dust the breezes which followed 
the rising sun. 

The railway trains running northwest from 
the city of Baltimore will bear those who love 
the forests and the heights swiftly to the sum- 
mit of the Blue Ridge, and there, we hear, 
has been erected a pavilion on a high rock, 
from which the eye can revel in a panoramic 
view which reaches three States and many 
towns and villages, with their connecting 
roads, their garden-like farms, their forests, 
their quiet waters and their glorious moun- 
tain walls. 

Very gladly we join a company of “ pil- 
grims of a day,” and before the sun passes 
the meridian the station Pen Mar on the 
Western Maryland road is reached. 

From this point, where the railway (the 
Western Maryland Railroad) first touches 
the mysterious Mason and Dixon’s line upon 
the mountain heights, there is a vast and 
dovely view of one of the most fertile and 
beautiful of all the fair valleys of this land. 
Upon a balcony of rock, or under the pavi- 
lion, we might joyfully rest during the long 
sweet hours of a summer afternoon, but 
coaches are in waiting to take us yet higher, 
to a point called High Rock, 2,000 feet above 
tide water, whence the panorama expands to 
vast proportions, and whence one can rejoice 
with something of the exultation of the pro- 
phet of old who looked over the fair heritage 
of his people, blessed of Jehovah: “How 
beautiful are thy camps, O Jacob, and thy 
tents, O Israel!” . 

The country from Baltimore to the moun- 
tains on this line is one billowy expanse of 
fertility, diversified with woodland and 
watered by a thousand generous brooks, 
which flow between homesteads of comfort 
and elegance and farms which laugh with 
abundance. The cattle of a thousand hills 
disport themselves in their pastures, and 
broad fields of waving grain promise’a har- 
vest not many days hence. 
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The ascent of the bold ridge of mountains 
is steady and solemn, as we rise from glory 
to glory; and very joyful it is to breathe the 
air of the pure, unpeopled hills, to drink in 
the fragrance of the pine and hemlock, to 
revel in the melodies of winds and waters, 
and listen to the soft choir music of countless 
happy birds. We have passed the summit, 
and descend somewhat toward the common 
world again before this vantage ground is 
gained, and here we are, gazing over the his- 
toric Cumberland Valley, which within our 
own times has known so well the tramp of 
armies, the clash of arms, and the wild fever 
of battle. Now it is a peaceful paradise, 
looking, says one observer, like a great moss 
agate, set in a gigantic frame-work of dark 
dlue hills. 

If our sad-hearted but steadfast President 
in the dark days of civil strife could 
have stood where we stand now, and have 
been favored with a vision of the peace, 
plenty, prosperity and fraternal unity of to- 
day when his son (then a little child) should 
hold honored place in the councils of a re- 
stored nation, and when, as of old, the tribes 
of all our associated peoples again gather in 
legislative halls to consider the public weal, 
what consolation were his! 

And this is our consolation as we look 
forth over the happy plains from which slav- 
ery has forever passed away. The sorrows 
and even the sins of old are rounds of the 
ladder by which Christian civilization ascends 
to higher and yet to sublimer heights. 

Back again to Baltimore in the soft light 
of the declining day—back over rocky ridge, 
trap dyke, red sandstones and gray—by 
brimming brook, by prosperous towns—amid 
the green fields and happy homesteads of 
Carroll—and onward over the superb expanse 
of Baltimore county, and into the queen city 
of the Chesapeake again, where is rest, after 
a day’s delightful recreation, and where are 
hospitable homes unnumbered to receive and 
comfort weary wanderers. 

Baltimore, Sixth month 17th, 1881. 
ALEXANDER WILSON, THE LOVER OF BIRDS 
AND ANIMALS. 


In the year 1766 a lad named Alexander 
Wilson was born in Paisley, Scotland. As 
soon as he was able to work he was put to 
the weaving business, but he was ambitious 
of being something more than a weaver, and 
spent all his leisure hours in learning to read 
and write. When he relinquished weaving 


he took to the peddler’s trade, and with a pack 
on his back wandered over the beautiful val- 
leys and mountains of Scotland. He gave 
expression to the joy which these delightful 
‘walks afforded him in poems. One, published 
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without his name, was attributed to Burns- 
He was, however, tempted to write some ill- 
natured verses on persons among whom he 
lived, which in after life he much regretted. 
A collection of these pieces was shown to him 
by his brother, when he immediately threw 
them into the fire, saying: 

“These were the sins of my youth ; if I had 
taken my good old father’s advice they never 
would have seen the light.” ae 

Having heard much of America, and es- 
pecially of the beautiful birds in that great 
country, he determined if possible to reach 
the New World, as it was then called. By 
great economy and industry he saved suff- 
cient money to pay his passage. When he 
got to the ship, which was to sail from Bel- 
fast, he found all the berths taken, but he 
had made up his mind to go, and go he would. 
He was allowed to sleep on deck during the 
voyage, which he preferred to turning back. 
He landed at Newcastle, Delaware, and im- 
mediately started for Philadelphia, thirty- 
three miles distant, all his wealth being two 
or three shillings and a gun. On the way 
he shot a red-headed wood-pecker, which he 
thought the most beautiful bird he had ever 
seen. 

Now that he was in America, he intended 
to turn his hand to anything to get a living. 
He first engaged himself to a copper-plate 
printer, then to a weaver, then he became a 
peddler, then he opened a school near Phila- 
delphia. Fortunately, a botanical garden 
was near, belonging to Mr. William Bartram, 
who became very friendly with Alexander, 
and lent him books of bird-life to help him in 
the study of natural history. He tried to 
draw, but was much disappointed with his 
first efforts to copy the human figure. Then 
he tried to draw flowers, in which he was 
more successful. Having shot a beautiful 
bird, he set himself resolutely to make a copy 
of it in colors. He was so pleased with the 
drawing when completed that he resolved to 
persevere in this new employment. Think- 

| ing, however, that others would, like himself, 
find enjoyment in the study of birds, he re- 
solved to form a collection of all the North 
American birds, and make drawings and 
write descriptions of them. Every moment 
not spent in school or upon his meals was de- 
voted to the study and drawing of the fea- 
thered tribe. 

His first holiday was a walk of 1,200 miles, 
during which he saw the magnificent Niagara 
Falls. By this his Jove for forests and wild 
scenery was deepened, although at the end of 
his walk he found all the money he had was 
seventy-five cents. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, he continued to make drawings of the 
birds he had obtained during his journey 
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and as they would have to be engraved in 
_order to illustrate his projected work, he set 
himself the task of etching on a steel plate 
the drawings he had completed. His success 
in engraving was not great; it was so poor, 
indeed, that his friends tried to dissuade him 
from continuing the project; but he would 
not give up, even if, as he said, he died in the 
attempt. 

Fortunately, Mr. Bradford. of Philadel- 
phia, was about to publish Rees’ Cyclopedia, 
and engaged Wilson as assistant editor. 
Bradford was then induced to publish Wil- 
son’s Bird History, or rather Ornithology. 
The first volume was published in 1808, and 
its appearance was hailed with delight, its 
production being considered an honor to the 
country. Wilson then resolved upon another 
walk through the Northern and Eastern 
States, forming acquaintances as he went 
along, who would be, as he said, “ pickets and 
outposts, so that scarcely a wren or tit shall 
be able to pass along, from York to Canada 
but I shall 
journey, however, he met with many disap- 


seer, when trying-to sell his book. But 
e 


was not made of tle stuff to be discouraged 
by disappointments. 


importance, as far as Savannah, in Georgia. 


e second volume of the Ornithologist 


was published in 1810, when Wilson started 
to get buyers and information for another 
volume. This time he intended to go to New 
Orleans, by way of Pittsburgh. He descend- 
ed the Ohio alone in a skiff as far as Louis- 
ville, upwards of 700 miles. Here he sold 
his frail boat. He then walked to Lexing- 
ton, seventy miles further, where he purchased 
a horse; and then, without a guide or com- 
panion, made his way through the wilderness 
to Natchez, a distance of 678 miles. He had 
to endure great hardships during this jour- 
ney; but these hardships, as he said, only 
served “to stiffen his resolutions.” One even- 
ing as he sat on his horse he was delighted 
with the notes of a mocking-bird perched on 
a tree. He had never heard.so excellent a 
singer. As he alighted from his horse he 
heard the sound of a rifle, and turning round, 
saw the poor bird fluttering in the agonies of 
death. An Indian had barbarously shot it 
for sport. Wilson told the murderer that he 


was bad—very bad; that the little bird he 
had shot had come from a far country to 
sing to him, and that the Great Spirit was 
offended. 

Another day he was in the midst of a storm 
of tremendous violence. He and his horse 
were both blinded with the deluge. Trees 


get intelligence of it.” On the 


Immediately on his 
return he made preparations for another walk, 
of some thousands of miles. During this 
journey to the South he visited every city of 
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were broken off and torn up by tbe roots. 
Limbs of trees weighing several hundred 
weight flew past him like feathers; and yet. 
neither he nor his horse received any injury. 

Upon another occasion he was arrested. 
His zeal and interest in looking about the 
country was interpreted as the work of a PY 
from Canada, preparatory to an invasion by 
the enemy. de course he was soon released 
on stating who he was, and the nature and 
purpose of his “ peeping.” 

He was enabled, ‘ without patron, fortune, 
or recompense,” to bring out, the seventh vol- 
ume of his great work, and to make consider- 
able preparation for the next volume. This, 
however, was to be his last work. After a few 
days’ illness, death came to him on the 23d of 
August, 1813, in the forty-seventh year of his 
age. He had often expressed a desire to be 
buried where the birds might sing over his 
grave. He loved the feathered choristers to 
the last. 

He had, indeed, a most loving nature. 
Every rock, every tree, every flower, every 
rivulet, had a voice and whispered to him. 
No birds were there which did 1 not sing for 
his pleasure, or tell him some story. He was 
always sorry when he was compelled to take 
their lives in order that he might paint their 
pictures, and told the farmers that the birds 
were their best friends—that they extermin- 
ated myriads of insects which would other- 
wise destroy their crops. One day a boy 
brought him a mouse that he had caught. 
He immediately set about making a drawing 
of it, and intended then to kill it and place it. 
in the claws of a stuffed owl. He saw by ite 
panting that it was in a perfect agony of fear. 

appening to spill a few drops of water where 
it was tied, it lapped it up with such eager- 
ness, and looked in his face with such an ex- 
pression of supplicating terror, as perfectly to 
overcome him. He immediately released the 
little prisoner, and felt the joy which mercy 
ever affords. 

He was very abstemious both in eating and 
drinking, which, more than anything else, 
enabled him to take his long walks of thou- 
sands of miles. He was also very truthful in 
his character, and an unbending lover of jus- 
tice. He lived and died very poor, but by 
his energy and perseverance he was enabled 
to leave the world richer and better for his 
labors. While birds are loved, the name of 
Alexander Wilson will be remembered and 
honored.— Episcopal Register. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From our Baltimore correspondent, 
EsreEEMED Epitrors—Baltimore aa 





Meeting was held on the afternoon of the 9t 
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inst. Notice had been given that Samuel S. 
Ash, a minister from Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, Race street, was expected to be 
in attendance, hence a larger gathering than 
usual was looked for; but owing to a heavy 
rain storm, which prevailed nearly through- 
out the day, the meeting was scarcely as large 
as commun. Samuel was favored to speak 
pertinently to the condition of his hearers, 
and the good seed sown will, no doubt, pro- 
duce its fruit in due season. 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Sandy Spring on the 13th inst., was about the 
usual size. The public meeting on First-day 


morning was very large, not more than half 


the people being able to get in the house. 
This is a delightful season of the year, just 
between corn planting and harvest, when a 


little leisure, or at least a less pressure of 


work comes to the farmer. The season for 
camp meetings has not yet arrived, and this 
Quarterly Meeting has Jong been regarded 
by the people of the country for many miles 
around as the first meeting of the summer, 
where a general social gathering is expected 
to take place. Hence there are no doubt 
many who come without much reference to 
the object for which the meeting is convened. 
Aside, however, from the ceaseless and 
thoughtless conversation just outside the 
house, accompanied by 

‘““The loud laugh that spoke the vacant 

mind,” 

general good order prevailed, and the meet- 
ing was thought to be a favored one. 


Besides Samuel S. Ash and his wife, of 


Philadelphia, and Elizabeth H. Plummer, of 
Newtown, Pa., quite a number of Friends 
were in attendance from the neighboring 
Quarterly Meetings of Fairfax, Warrington 
and Nottingham. 

In the afternoon the Indian Committee of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting held a special 
meeting at the house of Mary L. Roberts. It 
was the first meeting of the committee since 
the death of our valued friend B. Rush Rob- 
erts, who was Secretary to the committee. He 
was also a member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners; this position enabled him to 
be still more useful to the committee, who 
feel very deeply the loss they have sustained. 

The work among the Indians seems to be 
reviving, and Friends are encouraged to go 
forward with renewed energy in this concern, 
which has engaged the earnest efforts of many 
of the noblest minds in our Society ever since 
the landing of William Penn on the banks 
of the Delaware. More particulars of the 
work now in progress may fs given at a latér 
period. 

There was also a conference on the subject 
of Temperance held at the meeting-house in 
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the afternoon under the auspices of the Year- 
ly Meeting’s committee on this subject, A 
7 interchange of sentiment was had, and 
a general feeling of encouragement seemed to 
prevail, especially on account of the oyer- 
whelming public sentiment in that county. in 
favor of prohibition, which has recently taken 
the form of law by a vote of the people, and’ 
there is now no license to sell intoxicating 
liquors anywhere within the limits of the 
county. 

On Second-day the Quarterly Meetin 
proper assembled, the house being well fill 
with a thoughtful and appreciative audience, 
among whom were a goodly number of young 
people, school children and others, As on 
the previous day, there was acceptable ser- 
vice in the ministry by Samuel 8. Ash, Eliz- 
abeth H. Plummer, Jesse Wilson, Darlington 
Hoopes and others. There was no business 
of general interest before the meeting. Dar- 
lington Hoopes returned a minute given him 
two years ago for religious labor mostly with- 
in the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, with the information that the service had 
been performed to the peace of his own 
mind. 

This Quarterly Meeting will be held next 
at Gunpowder, 18 miles north of Baltimore, 
in Ninth month. That being the last meeting 
prior to the Yearly Meeting, it has additional 
interest on that account. 





Our correspondent also sends us the fol- 
lowing : 

“ PROHIBITION IN MARYLAND. 

“The pleasure of a recent visit to Mont- 
gomery county, Md., was intensified by the 
cheering news received from all with whom 
we mingled of the complete success of prohi- 
bition in that county. When the returns of 
the recent election came in it was found that 
every district in the county had been carried 
for prohibition. Even Rockville . District, 
where the county seat is located, and where 
a great deal of liquor. was drunk—there be- 
ing no less than eight or nine places in Rock- 
ville alone where liquor was. sold—voted 
against license. It is estimated that at least 
two-thirds of the men and all the women of 
Montgomery county are in favor of the pro- 
hibitory law, and its enforcement seems likely 
to be as thorough and effectual as that of any 
other law on the statute book. One saloon 
keeper in Rockville says he has been deprived. 
of an income of fifty dollars a week, profits 
on the sale of liquors. Thoughtful people 
will consider what an amount of suffering and 
degradation this sum thus obtained repre-. 
sents. While, on the other hand, dealers in 
dry goods and other useful commodities say 
their business has improved, their cash sales 
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being largely increased. One old toper has 
come out in a new suit of clothes, the first he 
has been known to have in many years, if 
ever before. Another who was a constant 
drinker, and had been for a long time, says 
he likes the law first-rate; he gets along bet- 
ter than he thought he would. Individual 
testimony of this kind might be largely ex- 
tended, but this may serve to show the ten- 
dency towards improvement under the pro 
hibitory law which has been in operation only 
a little over a month. 

“At Brookville and Sandy Spring prohi- 
bition has prevailed for many years, by act of 
the Legislature, on the petition of the inhab- 
itants, and with the most satisfactory results. 
We have no doubt that the influence which 
has gone out from these centres has had much 
to do with carrying the whole county for pro- 
hibition when the first opportunity was ob- 
tained under the local option law provided 
by the last Legislature. 

“There are now about ten counties in Ma- 
ryland under prohibitory law, embracing 
very nearly one-half the territory of the 
State, and including all of that portion bor- 
dering on the District of Columbia, and sur- 
rounding it on three sides. 

“The ae of Montgomery take a broad 
view of this question, and have not relaxed 
their energies; consequently the influence 
which will now extend from the whole coun- 
ty, joined with that of other counties where 
the license system has been abolished, will 
surely help materially to extend prohibition 
throughout the remainder of the State. And 
eventually we trust the whole nation will be 
redeemed from the scourge of the legalized 
Liquor Traffic. B.” 

altimore, Sixth month, 1881. 
———$—=—__z—$_Z_>_=—>E—=£_——__——————EEEEE==! 
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PHILADBLPHIA, SIXTH MO. 25, 1881. 


Our Scnoors.—During the past week the 
schools connected with the Monthly and Pre- 
parative Meetings of our city have closed, 
with interesting and appropriate exercises. 
The presence of many of the parents and 
friends of the scholars, gave additional plea- 
sure to teachers and pupils. These schools 
are gaining in favor, and the increasing faci- 
lities for thorough and systematic training in 
the several departments—each with reference 
to that which is more advanced—give en- 
couragement to believe that the course of 
study now pursued will commend them still 
farther to Friends, as well as to others who 
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are desirous of securing a guarded and tho- 
rough education for their children. 





CrrcuMSTANTIAL Evipence.—Circumstan- 
tial evidence is uncertain and untrustworthy. 
The inferences upon which it is founded may 
or may not be true, and it is always the sa- 
fest plan to suspend judgment until the facts 
can be substantiated beyond cavil. 


Great injustice is many times done to rep- 
utation in the hasty judgment accorded to 
trivial acts that may be satisfactorily ex- 
plained if rightly considered, but which as- 
sume unwonted proportions when the eye of 
suspicion rests upon the motive. 

The homely adage “One tale is good until 
another is told,” comes in very appropriately 
as a caution to those who listen to reports 
prejudicial to another. Our excellent Query 
respecting “Tale-bearing and Detraction” 
finds its essential usefulness in guarding our 
members against conclusions that reflect upon 
the character and awaken feelings of distrust 
toward a fellow-member. 

That charity (or love, as the Revised New 
Testament renders it) which “thinketh no 
evil” is a grace without which no Christian 
character can be harmoniously developed. 
It lies at the very foundation of usefulness in 
the Church, and must be the prevailing ele- 
ment in social and religious intercourse, if 
“the unity of the Spirit” is maintained. 

It has been said that “if there were none 
to hear there would be none to tell,” and the 
adage is good so far as it goes; but if there 
was care on the part of the one who hears to 
guard the reputation of the one charged, how 
cautiously and tenderly would he advise his 
brother of the report, and give him opportu- 
nity to refute it if false, and timely warning 
to amend if there were truth in the statement. 


Cases have come to the knowledge of most of 
us where a simple getting at the bottom facts 
of things would have conferred untold bless- 
ing and saved families as well as individuals 
from censure and suspicion. The wrong that 
is done, thoughtlessly in many cases, is often 
irreparable; and there is no way of mitigat- 
ing the evil until a closer feeling of brother- 
hood is cultivated in the Church, and a 
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stricter watch set in the home circle and 
around the family board. 

Children hear the animadversions of their 
parents and elders, and are not slow to follow 
the precedent. They begin by making hasty 
charges against one another, then follow un- 
just criticisms of their teachers, often in the 
presence of parents, and the end is the unen- 
viable distinction of a “tale-bearer.” To 
guard against this is a part of the home dis- 
cipline, and parents must be clear themselves 
to enforce fairness and openness and a just 
estimate of one another on the part of the 
children. “Thinketh no evil” is a motto 


that should be graven on the conscience of 


every social being, and every child should be 
taught it with the first lessons of the nursery. 

Circumstantial evidence not only affects the 
reputation, but life itself is jeopardized by 
its mischievous inferences. The criminal 
record of every civilized nation is darkened 







the babe, may have such a train of circumh- 
stances gather- about him as to make it ap- 
pear that he is guilty of causing the death 
of a fellow-being, and it becomes a personal 
matter when we are brought face to face 
with cases like the above. 


Again would we repeat the caution in re- 
gard to what may be said prejudicial to the 
good name of another. Let all bear in.mind 
the lesson which the world is so slow at 
learning, that no wrong to life or reputation 
goes unrewarded; and whether with in- 
tent to injure or thoughtless babbling, we 
bring suffering and possible disgrace upon a 
fellow-being, the penalty sooner or later will 
fall with certain justice upon the offender. 





DIED. 


ORME.—On the 29th of Fifth month, 1881, 
Ruth P. Orme, daughter of Richard and the 
late Grace P. Wilkins, in the 46th year of her 
age. 





by too many cases of imprisonment and | 


death, where the parties suffering the penal- 
ties of the law have afterward been proven 
entirely innocent of the crimes for which 
they suffered. One of the latest was recorded 
in a Delaware paper of a few weeks back. 
Two colored men were hung nearly twenty 
years ago for the murder of a man found 
dead in his store, his money being, it was 
supposed, an incentive to the crime. The 
evidence upon which the men were convic- 
ted was purely ;circumstantial, all efforts 
to fasten the crime directly upon them hav- 
ing failed. On the scaffold both men sol- 


emnly protested their innocence—one of 


them declaring his belief that the perpetrator 
of the dreadful deed would be discovered. 


Recently a white woman, suffering from a 
cancer and very near her end, confessed to 
the murder and communicated to her friends 
the details of the horrible crime to which her 
own son was accessory. The son died a few 
years ago, and while in his death-sickness 
made an effort to disclose his share in the 
murder, but was prevented by his mother. 

Such instances should be incentives to 
every one who values human life to work 
without faltering for the removal of the death 
penalty from our statute books. While that 
remains, any individual, though innocent as 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Spiders, their Enemies and Safequards.— 
The complete natural history of a species in- 
cludes a knowledge of the influences which 
repress its growth or confine its increase to a 
limited locality, and in this connection the 
various enemies of the spider ought to receive 
attention. It is curious that although spiders 
are what might be called the most benevo- 
lent of insects, never preying upon articles 
of use to man, and destroying many offensive 
species, our sympathies and prejudices are 
entirely against them and on the side of their 
enemies. Holding a prominent place among 
the latter were many of those hymenopterous 
or fqur-wing flies, the bees, wasps, ete., which 
produce flesh-eating grubs. Large numbers 
of spiders are used by these species as food. 
The nests of one of these forms are built of 
clay in such a manner as to resemble the 
pipes of Pan. When opened, these nests are 
found filled with spiders, of different species, 
all paralyzed by the fly, but not killed, and 
in this state of suspended animation they re- 
main until the hatching out of the grubs, 
which eagerly devour them one after the other. 
The unfortunate captives lie limp in the 
jaws of the grubs, showing no sign of sensa- 
tion and making no resistance. Other flies, 
and among these may be included the com- 
mon black house-fly, prey upon spiders by 
destroying the cocoons or by sucking the con- 
tents of their eggs when they happen to be 
uncovered or only slightly protected. The 
eggs are also devoured in large numbers by 
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. birds. Some species of birds assist in pre- 
venting the spread of spiders by making use 
of their webs, especially the thicker portion 
used in the construction of cocoons, to build 
their nests. These hymenopterous insects, 
which deposit their eggs in the cocoons of the 
spiders, are, however, their.most destructive 
enemies. When the grubs are hatched, they 
attack the eggs and young of their hosts and 
consume them as food, until sufficiently deve- 
loped to obtain their nourishment. In addi- 
tion to these adverse influences, the ordinary 
effects of bad weather are to be guarded 
against, and various means of defence, both 
for the adult insect and the young may be 
studied. By some species, tunnels are formed 
in the ground. These are either bare or lined 
‘with silk, and are sometimes protected b 
trap-doors, fastened to the nest by a sil 
hinge.—Selected. 





From the Popular Science Monthly. 
THE VALUE OF OUR FORESTS. 
BY N. H. EGLESTON. 

It may be considered as now established, 
by the most careful and intelligent investiga- 
tion of the subject, that the highest welfare 
of almost any country demands that from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of its surface shall be 
covered with trees, and that these shall be, to 
a good degree, in masses. England will at 
once be adduced, perhaps, as a country not 
well wooded, and yet one which compares fa- 
vorably with others in regard to the condi- 
tions of living and her competency to secure 
the welfare of all classes of her people. But 
England is specially favored in other respects. 
She has a moist and equable climate secured 
to her by her surrounding seas and high lati- 
tude, while the general shape of her surface 
and her geological constitution exempt her 
from the alternations of flood and drought 
which in so many other countries result from 
the absence of forests. 

Whether the forests insure a greater rain- 
fall in their vicinity than is received upon an 
equal area of open land has been disputed 
among scientific men, though the preponder- 
ance of opinion now seems to favor the con- 
clusion that the rainfall is most abundant in 
wooded regions. This corresponds also with 
the prevalent belief of the common people, 
the unscientific but practical observers. 

But, however the case may be as to the 
effect of forests upon the amount of rainfall, 
there can be no doubt that they secure a 
more equable distribution of the rains than 
is usual in the open country. They are also 
great storehouses of moisture. By their my- 
riad leaves they intercept the moisture of the 
passing clouds or the damp winds, and con- 





vey it to the ground, or hold it within their 
embrace ready to be given out again to a 
drier atmosphere and to surrounding objects. 
It is well known, also, that the leaves of the 
trees, as they fall from year to year and de- 
cay, form a spongy soil which absorbs the 
rains that fall upon it and retains them, 
when otherwise, where there is any declivity, 
the water would run off almost immediately. 
The roots of the trees, likewise, penetrating 
deeply into the ground, conduct a considera- 
ble portion of the moisture falling from the 
clouds far below the spongy surface-soil. 
Shaded by the leaves and branches of the 
trees, the moisture thus stored up is not 
soon evaporated, as it would be from the open 
ground, but passes off slowly into the sur- 
rounding air, and imparts its benefits in the 
largest measure to the adjacent lands. 

While thus sending out their moisture upon 
the cultivated fields around them, and there- 
by favoring the growing crops, the forests aid 
the work of husbandry in another way. By 
their very mass they serve as a mechanical 
barrier against the winds, which are often so 
injurious to crops. Every one who has visited 
the forest with any frequency knows that he 
is obliged to go but a short distance within 
its borders to escape the influence of even a 
violent wind. So it is also well known that 
the woodmen engaged in felling trees in the 
forest, which they usually do in the winter, 


find no inconvenience from cold winds, as +> 
these penetrate the wood but a short distance’ 


even when the trees are stripped of their 
leaves. And as the woods shelter those with- 
in them from the winds, so do they protect. 
the adjacent fields from the blasts which 
would otherwise sweep over them, and by 
their cold, their mechanical force and their 
desiccating influence, prove very injurious to 
crops. The presence of a forest is often, on 
this account, in its effect upon adjacent lands, 
equivalent to a change of latitude of several 
degrees. This is sufficient to make the cul- 
tivation of certain crops successful which 
otherwise could not be undertaken. There 
are districts of France and Italy where the 
olive and the orange once flourished, but 
where now, on account of the change of cli- 


mate resulting from the extensive removal of 


the forests which formerly abounded, they 
can no longer be grown with success. It is 


; not going too far to say that if one-fourth of 


the land now under cultivation were convert- 
ed into forests and groves, so disposed as to 
form barriers against the coldest and strong- 
est or most prevalent winds, the remaining 
three-fourths would have more value for ag- 
ricultural purposes than the whole has at 
present. This would result from the greater 
variety of crops which could be raised, their 
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earlier maturity, the greater certainty of 
growth, and the larger aggregate yield, while 
there would be, in addition, the large product 
of the forest itself, to be used, as occasion 
might demand, for fuel and lumber. 


The effect of trees in preventing or dimin- 
ishing the evaporation from the ground, 
caused by the passage of drying winds, is far 
from being properly appreciated. We often 
speak of the effect of wind in drying muddy 
roads as being greater than that of sunshine, 
while we fail to recognize the fact that the 
desiccating effect is the same upon the fields 
as upon the roads. 


Forests have a very obvious influence, also, 
in parenting the occurrence of floods and 
droughts. hen the rains fall upon the 
open, unwooded country, unless it is of a 
quite level character, they flow off at once 
into the beds of the neighboring streams, and 
pour their united flood into the larger rivers, 
swelling their volume rapidly to such an ex- 
tent that their waters cannot be confined 
within their banks, but break out and over- 
spread the adjacent lands, carrying destruc- 
tion oftentimes to the growing crops, covering 
fertile fields with masses of gravel and rub- 
bish of various sorts, interfering with manu- 
facturing interests, and often destroying life 
itself. These floods are succeeded by peri- 
ods cf drought. The flow of water in the 
treams shrinks away, often leaving their 
eds almost dry. As a consequence, crops 
and herds suffer, the mill-wheels are stopped 
or turn but slowly and feebly, the transpor- 
tation of merchandise is impeded, and the 
various industries of life suffer. The forests 
prevent such a deplorable condition of 
things. The spongy soil formed by their 
fallen leaves, accumulated for years, retains 
the rain which falls upon it as in a great res- 
ervoir, and obliges it to flow off gradually 
instead of with a sudden flood. The differ- 
ence in the operation in the two cases may be 
likened to that between the flow of the rain 
from a smoothly shingled house roof and 
from one covered with thatch. In the one 
case the water runs at once to the ground 
without any impediment. In the other it 
sinks into the straw to a considerable depth 
and trickles thence for days perhaps after the 
rain has ceased to fall. So, our hillsides and 
mountain-slopes, where the forests are most 
usually found, are the world’s great roofs or 

water-sheds, from which, if they are thatched 
with trees, the water flows off slowly and in 
the most desirable manner into the streams 
and upon the lands of the regions below, but 
if stripped of this. protecting covering, then 
with sudden and disastrous flood which no 
art of man can withstand. ie tp 


So, also, in the colder latitudes, where, du- 
ring the wintry months, the moisture of the 
atmosphere is precipitated in the form of 
snow and accumulates often to a great depth, 
the conservative influence of the forest is 
very obvious. The temperature of the woods. 
is warmer in winter, as it is cooler in summer, 
than that of the open ground. Sheltered 
from the winds and, to a considerable degree, 
from the cold—the snows themselves forming 
a protecting covering—the earth seldom 
freezes in the forest, and the warmth from the 
ground below gradually melts the snow and 
so feeds the springs and streams as to main- 
tain in them an equable flow. As the warm- 
er sun and wind of advancing spring-time 
begin to heat the surface of the ground, the 
screen of the trees prevents their influence 
from being so sensibly felt in the woods as in 
the open fields. The result is that the snows 
dissolve gradually, and the resultant water, 
sinking in the first place and for the most 
part into the spongy, leafy. soil, flows away 
gently, as do the rains of summer-time, into 
the valleys and fields below. But when the 
forests have been removed the case is very 
different. The snows, no longer screened 
from the sun’s rays and the warm winds by 
the interposed foliage or even the naked 
trunks of the trees, are rapidly dissolved, 
often before the earth beneath or the ground 
over which the waters must flow has been 
unlocked from the wintry frosts. Asa neces- 
sary result, thousands of rivulets are formed 
almost at once, which are precipitated into 
the adjacent streams, whose rapidly increased 
volumes are hurried to the larger streams 
below, and thus we have our spring floods, 
— so destructive to property as well as 
ife. 

There is another aspect in which the forests 
are to be regarded, but in which we have 
hardly begun to consider them properly, and 
that is the economical one, as the continu- 
ous producers of fuel and of lumber for use 
in the mechanic arts. With our boundless. 
area of cheap lands, covered originally with 
forests to such an extent that the trees have 
been regarded as an obstruction to agricul- 
ture, and so to be swept away often by fire 
rather than to await the slower process of the 
axe, we have thought little of the forest as 
anything of permanent value. Added to 
this the practically unlimited area of our 
coal-fields has served to prevent any appre- 
hension of loss from the destruction of the 
forests. That there is ever to come a time 
when we may suffer from a scarcity of wood 
for fuel or for the arts hardly seems to have 
entered many minds. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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From the Christian Register. 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 
BY CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS. 

The springing up of Village Improvement 
hessMitiins nanny parts of our land is a 
happy sign of the new direction into which 
the energies of our peple have been turned 
since the Civil War: Hitherto, by reason of 
the pushing demands of a new civilization, 
compelling our people to overstrained busi- 
ness activities and to extraordinary labors in 
subduing the wilderness, and also by reason 
of the repeated sacrifices demanded by na- 
tional exigency, there have been both little 
time for the cultivation of esthetic taste and 
scanty means for embodying artistic ideals. 
But now, through the costly purchase of a 
lasting peace, we are entering into the ac- 
complished labors of past generations, and 
can enjoy with something of calm and restful 
quiet our country life, watching with delight 
the sunshine glinting on the quivering leaves 
‘where once was the heavy darkness of the 
primeval forest, driving smoothly through 
sylvan shades where once was the impenetra- 
ble thicket, enjoying the richly responsive 
fruitfulness of the earth where once was bar- 
renness and desolation: and instead of being 
dwarfed and enslaved, as was the Indian by 
his native woods, we may get, through them 
and through the earth’s more cultured blos- 
soming, inspiring glimpses of the marvelous 
— and beautiful forms of vegetable 
ife, and may trace in them the marks of a 
Divine handiwork. Peace and prosperity are 
the two most favorable elements for the cul- 
tivation and diffusion of esthetic taste, and 
both these elements are happily now our pos- 
session; and they constitute not only the 
opportunity but the stimulus for the growth 
of these associations for beautifying the ex- 
ternal aspects of village life. 

it may be said at the outset that, while the 
objects of Village Improvement Associations 
are in general outward and material, they 
may indirectly be very efficient agents in so- 
cial and moral improvement. If “cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness,” surely refinement 
is next to morality ; and of all refining influ- 
ences, I know of none more universally po- 
tent than that of a public sentiment directed 
toward preserving and enhancing the beau- 
ties of nature. These natural beauties are a 
common possession in our streets and squares 
and parks; and the effort to preserve and im- 
prove them brings together all classes in a 
common interest. And this coming together 
is likely of itself to prove an efficient agent 
in social and moral improvement, and this 
uniting in Village Improvement Associations 
will be a very helpful means of undermining 
the partition wails that have frowned so 
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threateningly and with such baleful shadows 
between the sects. 


Every one can do something to improve 


and make more attractive the locality which 
he has chosen for his home. 
service may, perhaps, be the best. It may be 
only the removing from the street of a rolling 
stone upon which a horse might trip, or pick- 


The humblest 


ing up from the path a wind-fall branch upon 
which a child might stumble. Even such 
lowly services may be undertaken in fulfill- 
ment of the divine command to “make the 
rough places plain,” and should be rewarded 
by a grateful appreciation. The most evi- 
dent duty in connection with the common 
improvement is for each householder to ar- 
range, as attractively as he may, his own 
grounds, and open them as invitingly as 
possible to the common gaze. Then he may 
unite with others in stimulating a sentiment 
that shall keep the public grounds and high- 
ways at their best. 

A great advance has been made within a 
few years in the way of making private 
grounds attractive to the public. Many will 
recall the era of high fences and heavy di- 
viding walls. They were an inheritance 
from feudal Europe, where these ancient ne- 
cessities for protection have survived centu- 
ries after their need has passed, and where 
one is struck with nothing more than the 
needless waste of walls. Happily, a bet- 
ter sentiment and taste are beginning 
prevail with us; and, by the gradual re- 
moval of high fences and heavy walls, our 
villages are coming to look more as they 
should, like communities. In South Man- 
chester, Conn., through the cultivated taste 
and generous public spirit of the Cheney 
Brothers, a village” of one hundred and fifty 
houses has not a wall nor a fence to sug- 
gest division, but all seems like a delightful 
park and a common —_—. Some of 
our oldest villages in Western Massachusetts 
have thus been improved within a few years. 
By careful approximate calculation, the cost 
of. the fences in ‘this country is greater than 
our national debt, and without doubt the 
expense of unnecessary fencing would more 
than discharge the interest of that debt. 
The old fondness for division lines has even 
trespassed upon the communities of the dead, 
and made their common home a dreary se- 
ries of prison-like cells,.instead of a bright 
and inviting expanse of grass and flowers 
and simple memorial stones. If there must 
be a fence anywhere, it should not break a 
beautiful view, nor obtrude the sense of ex- 
clusive ownership. If ownership of land 
were felt to be what it really is, stewardship 
of a portion of the garden of God, there 
would be less ostentation of proprietorship, 
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and more care to make attractive to all such 

portion as has been especially given to one to 

dress and to keep. 

Some disinterested feeling like this must 
prevail, before we shall effectually stay the 
increasing evil of the destruction of the for- 
ests. hile a man looks out for his own 
immediate interests alone, and can get a good 
price for his wood, he will lift up his hands 
ruthlessly against the forests, no matter 
though he leave a dreary desert where be- 
fore was a cool and refreshing retreat. In 
the whole country, twelve million acres of 
woodland are annually cleared, desolating an 
area twice as large as Massachusetts. This 
wholesale slaughter makes it unlikely that 
the forest will spring up again, and by reasop 
of this climates have been changed and 
countries deserted. Of late, the subject has 
become of such vital importance in Europe 
that forestry is now a common and essential 
branch of study. 

A beginning has been made in this coun- 
try, and the first degree of Bachelor of Ag- 
riculture ever given in Cambridge was _be- 
stowed two years ago, the President of the 
University publicly declaring that - forestry 
was the most important study of the course. 
Some States aud many State societies have 
offered prizes for the most successful plant- 
ing of forests. The planting of trees in 
Egypt has, in one generation, increased the 
oe thirty per cent. The destruction of 

orests in the country about Madrid has 
made its climate almost unendurable, and 
has stimulated. diseases that are fearfully 
fatal. Public and organized efforts are do- 
ing much to stay this evil; but the most 
will be accomplished when each individual 
owner of a forest, instead of sweeping it 
away with the besom of destruction, shall 
cull out here'and there enough wood for all 
necessary purposes, leaving the earth still 
covered with the protecting roof of shade, 
and so better fitted to retain the moisture 
which shall enrich its surface instead of 
running away in disastrous floods. Much 
can also be done by the wise planting of 
trees upon naked hillsides and along sultry 
and unshaded streets. He is a public bene- 
factor who thus transforms a barren highway 
into a handsome avenue. Edwin Arnold, al- 
luding to the Hindu Scriptures, says: 

“In holy books ’tis taught that when a man 
Shall plant a tree to give the traveler shade, 
Or dig a well for thirsty wayfarers, 

It shall be good for such after their death.” 

Let each individual plant trees along his 
own grounds where they front the highway, 
and the burden would not be felt. It is be- 
cause the fathers in many of our towns were 
thus public-spirited that we now have so 
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many beautiful drives and so much delight- 
ful shade. In many places, to carry out 
their own designs, we must have a thinning 
out, and must with painful regret lift up the 
axe to prevent the grove from becoming a 
thicket, and to let in a little light where now 
the crowded trees shut off those opening vis- 
tas that are necessary to give dignity to any 
landscape. We must keep enough space be- 
tween the trees to let them throw out their 
arms gracefully, and to permit the sunlight. 
to stream in here and there, to dance with 
the ‘shadows upon the greensward. Nothing 
is more beautiful than a stretch of smooth- 
ly mowed lawn dotted with standard trees: 
or miniature groves of trees, and relieved 
here and there with bright bits of color in 
massed beds of flowers. It is but a few years. . 
since a less cultured taste chose wild clumps 
of lilac or sprawling bushes of syringa for 
the front yard, to shut in or shut out the 
view. But now bright lawns are common, 
and give to our homes the appearance of 
open-hearted hospitality. In this way every- 
body can do something toward making his- 
own grounds contribute to the general satis- 
faction and delight. If he be the owner of 
a grove, he may, by an open path and a few 
rustic seats and a little clearing away of un- 
derbrush, make it minister to the comfort 
and pleasure of many ; or, if he owns a hill- 
top, he may, by pruning away a few trees and 
laying out an easy walk, open a commanding 
view that will be the inspiration of thousands. 
Let every one consider how he can thus serve 
the general good, and our eyes will no longer 
be tantalized with natural aspects that now it 
would be a trespass to enjoy, nor offended 
with the frequent appearance of shiftlessness. 
in walks unweeded, trees unpruned, doorsteps 
untidy, gates unhinged, fences unrepaired, 
and veut cluttered with worn-out wagons 
and cast-off tools, and sharing with poultry 
and pigs the space that ought to be clearly 
open and attractively inviting, not only speak- 
ing of hospitality to wayfarers and visitors, 
but affording the family itself a pleasant place 
to sit in the wooded shade, and amid pure- 
and wholesome airs. 

But though the chief labor of improve- 
ment must be done by individuals, much may 
also be done by codperative labors. There 
are parts of every town that are public pro- 
perty, where it would be presumption, if not 
a trespass, for individuals to meddle, but 
where a community of interest might find 
expression in combined and organized ef- 
forts for their improvement and adornment. 
Such a place is the cemetery, which this gen- 
eration lies seen transformed from a neglected 
and gloomy charnel-house to an attractive 
garden of the dead; but it may well receive: 
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the united efforts of all to still further en- 
hance its attractions. Such places are the 
commons at the centres of villages, which are 
often shabby with worn-out turf and un- 
trimmed grass, and also those little commons 
at the junction of roads, where a few hours’ 
work, in the course of a season, would give 
a@ constant delight with a refreshing bit of 
well-kept greensward, unpolluted by sur- 
roundings of rank and obtrusive weeds. Other 
objects of common interest are the roads 
that in many places are weary stretches of 
shadeless highway, for lack of cheerful and 
companionable trees, and often also are ob- 
structions rather than facilities, by reason of 
heavy grades and neglected beds. Then 
there are the trees already planted along the 
highways, whose broken and decayed limbs 
often remain for months an unsightly specta- 
cle to every passer-by, for lack of a little 
trimming by some responsible person who 
shall make them his care. 

These are a few of the objects toward 
which should be directed an organized pub- 
lic spirit, They are of the nature of luxu- 
ries that cannot so fittingly be provided for 
by taxation and official instructions, as by 
free-handed generosity and interested taste. 
There are other improvements, the respon- 
sibility for which would come more exclu- 
sively upon the town, but which need to be 
initiated, stimulated and directed by the or- 

ized efforts of public-spirited individuals. 
Such are the planning and obtaining of a 
proper water supply and system of sewerage, 
the erection of worthy buildings for the use 
of the town’s offices and schools, the im- 
pene grading of roads and walks, and the 
tter lighting of the streets. These and 
many other projects might get their stimu- 
lus from Village Improvement Associations. 
May they spring up in every town, and in- 
crease that community of interest that shall 
make every private possession contribute to 
the happiness of all, and shall make it easy 
and natural to keep all public possessions in 
accordance with the most enlightened uses 
and in harmony with the most refined taste! 

I append a form of association that may 
be useful to those who are meaning to organ- 
ize such societies : 

“ArticLe I. This Association shall be 
mn the Village Improvement Association 
° 





“ Articxe II. The object of this Associa- 
tion shall be to cultivate public spirit, to 
promote public health, to improve public 

uildings and roads and walks, to beautify 
public grounds, and, in general, to do what- 
ever may make the village and its surround- 
ings more attractive as a place of residence. - 

“ ArtIce III. The officers of this Associ- 
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ation shall be a President, two Vice Presi- 
dents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, who with ten 
other duly elected members—half of them 
ladies—shall constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee, who shall themselves, or through sub- 
committees by them appointed, attend to the 
raising of funds, and shall contract for, di- 
rect and superintend all improvements which 
in their discretion, and with the means at 
their command, will best serve the public in- 
terest. 

“ ArvTICLE IV. Five members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee present at any regular 
regular meeting shall constitute a quorum. 

‘“ArticLE V. Every person who shall 
plant and protect a tree under the direction 
of the Executive Committee, or who shall 
pay one dollar into the treasury, shall be a 
member of this Association for the year then 
current. 

“ ArticLe VI. The payment of ten dol- 
lars annually for three years, or twenty-five 
dollars in ove sum shall constitute member- 
ship for life. 

“ ArticLe VII. The Executive Committee 
may at any time call a meeting, and shall 
with due notice call an annual meeting of 
members for the election of officers, and at 
said annual meeting shall report all moneys 
received and expended during the year, and 
in general the doings of the committee. 


“ ArticLe VIII. This Constitution may be , 


amended at any annual meeting by a tw 
thirds vote of the members present and vot- 
ing.” 





PEACE, 


The Herald of Peace, the energetic organ 
of the Peace Society, published in London, 
has a notable collection of specimens of plain 
speaking on the part of our English contem- 
poraries. 

It quotes the comments of the London 
Times upon the attainment of general peace 
by Great Britain, after several years of more 
or less unjust wars against the Afghans, Zu- 
lus, Boers, ete. 

“It is a serious thought, which English- 
men may well take to heart, especially at 
this season, that though we may contemplate 
all these horrors with a sublime and specula- 
tive interest, we are actually inflicting them 
on every region which we make the seat of 
hostilities. War cannot be carried on with- 
out a huge amount of destruction, misery 
and even cruelty. The cost is no trifle even 
to ourselves. How much would twenty mil- 
lions do for us at home, and still more for our 
fellow-subjects, fast multiplying beyond all 
count or care in India! But that sum of 
money Ss. ay a much worse loss in the lo- 
calities w 





ereit is spent. It represents the de- 
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struction of an enormous number of beasts of 
burden, animals and carriages useful in agri- 
culture, food and other materials, all necessary 
to life and to improvement of every kind. 
In the track of armies come famine and dis- 
ease. The soldiers are counted, but not the 
camp followers or those that depend on them. 
If the battle has been won, nothing is said of 
the battlefield ; if the city has been taken, or 
the garrison relieved, nothing is said of the 
population; if the march has been accom- 
plished, nothing is said of its track or its 
trail. All these are the dark background of 
the painter, out of which stand heroes, vir- 
tues and idealized blessings. Triumph is 
always treated as a new creation that forgets 
the old, which is now but as the ruin of 
time. The Gazette, or the prompter journal, 
the letters of our correspondent or the sketches 
of our artist, are all that English people see 
of these horrors. If we saw them nearer, 
we might scrutinize a little more closely the 
points of honor, or the qualms of prestige, or 
the calculation of interest.” 

The King’s Messenger, a monthly penny 
magazine, has a just tribute to the value of 
the faithful testimony borne by the Society 
of Friends to the essentially Christian char- 
acter of the peace principle. A strong sense 
of the cruelty and injustice of war, and a de- 
sire for the happier adjustment of national 


, differences on the principles of peace now 
~Wexists among the English people. 


+ 


“ But afew years ago, the very mention of 
‘arbitration aroused the indignation of the 
partisans of war, and, for a season, it seemed 
as though our beloved country was given up 
to the awful fanaticism of military glory. 
The true friends of peace and humanity—the 
disciples of the Saviour of Mercy—raised 
their voices in vain, and in the delirium of 
excitement, men were urging each other on 
to actions of bloodshed and national crime. 
All this, however, is over now, the counsels 
of wise and good men prevail, and there is a 
prospect of Ghristian principles finding their 
way into the sphere of practical politics. 
Men are beginning to see that war is a hate- 
ful thing, displeasing to a Holy God and 
destructive to the happiness and well-being 
of His creatures. The Society of Friends, 
to their immortal honor, have held fast to 
these Scriptural principles through years of 
persecution and discredit; but any thought- 
tul man, who loves his God and desires to 
live in accordance with the precepts of the 
New Testament, must acknowledge their ir- 
resistible conclusions against the wholesale 
slaughter of his fellow-creatures. Those who 
have beeg present on a battlefield will testify 
to the spirit of brute antagonism which urges 
on the infuriated combatants in the fight. 





Surely the day will come when the brother- 
hood of mankind will be something more 
than an empty phrase, and the spirit of love 
and forgiveness will replace the clash and 
bitter enmity of arms. To this end all true 
Christians should pray and work, carefully 
training their children not to admire and 
imitate the soldier, but to emulate the victory 
over self and sin, which is better than the 
taking of a city. Let our Christian teachers 
take a manly stand for what is the essential 
principle of the Gospel, and our statesmen 
learn wisdom, in efforts for the peaceful solu- 
tion of international disagreements. 

“The history of our holy religion has 
been defiled with too much bloodshed hith- 
erto; the spiritual progress has been slow 
and feeble, because the Church has practised 
the evil maxims of the world and been un- 
faithful to her high imission of love and 
good-will; but if her true members do their 
duty—dealing justly with each other, forgiv- 
ing as they hope to be forgiven—the blessing 
of the peacemakers will rest upon them and 
they will be worthy to-be called the children 
of God.” 





SHADOW-LAND. 


That is the land where baby dwells: 
All things are shadows to his blue eyes, 
Houses and trees and flowers and shells 
And men and women and butterflies. 


The moon is a shadowy, yellow thing, 
Which "i reaches to grasp with his fingers 
small, ° 
And the birds are shadows which flit and 
sing, 
’Mid shadow-nests on the vine-clad wall. 


All, all alike are the large and the less ; 
Alike to baby are near‘and far; 

And his cries demand with an equal stress 
The rose on the tree and the far-hung star. 


One only thing is real and nigh, 
The touch of the mother’s close embrace, 
The mother’s breast, with its sweet supply, 
And the mother’s kiss on his soft, soft tace. 


These baby trusts, and baby knows 
They never fail him or disappear; 
And he pillows his cheek, like a budding 


rose, 
Content and safe in the known and near. 


The shadows may come, and the shadows 


may £0, 
And dance and shift, and meet and part, 
But one sure thing does the baby know, 
And he clings content to his mother’s heart. 
—Christian Union. : 





“LET NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON YOUR 
WRATH. '—EPHES. [v, 25. 


ee thy bosom the wrath has been kin- 


Bear with thy wrong, not in anger defend ; 
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Turn not away from the crowd where you 
mingled, 
Leaving a foe where you sought for a friend. 
Speak not in anger, but rather in sorrow ; 
Part, and though each take a different path, 
Both may be wiser and better to-morrow ; 
‘“* Let not the sun go down on your wrath.”’ 


What though your prospects a moment seem 
blighted r oe, 


ig. ’ 
Trusting to others, by others betrayed : 
There = not a wrong that can never be 
rig. ; 
Justice was never by quarreling made. 
Urge but the truth, and be guided by reason, 
Leaving to others the opposite path, 
So will you triumph—but all in good season ; 
“Let not the sun go down on your wrath.’’ 
—J. E. Carpenter. 





THE mere lapse of years is not life. To eat 
and drink and sleep; to be exposed to the 
darkness and the light; to pace round in the 
mill of habit and turn the wheel of wealth; 
‘ to make reason our book-keeper, and turn 
thought into an implement of trade—this is 
not life.-—Martineau. 





DRINKING IMPURE WATER. 


Set a pitcher of ice-water in a room inhab- 
ited, and in a few hours it will have absorbed 
nearly all the perspired gases of the room, the 
air of which wall Save become purer, but the 
water utterly filthy. This depends on the 
fact that water has the faculty of condensing 
and thereby absorbing nearly all the gases, 
which it does without increasing its own bulk. 
The colder the water is, the greater its ca- 
pacity to contain these gases. At ordinary 
temperature, a pint of water will contain a 
pint of carbonic acid gas and several pints of 
ammunia. This capacity is nearly doubled 
reducing the temperature to that of ice. 

ence, water kept in the room awhile is 
always unfit for use, and should be often re- 
moved, whether it has become warm or not. 
And for the same reason the water in a pump 
should all be pumped out in the morning 
before any is used. That which has stood in 
a pitcher over night is not fit for coffee-water 
in the morning. Impure water is more inju- 
rious to health than impure air, and every 
person should provide the means of obtain- 
ing fresh, pure water for all domestic uses.— 
Growing World. 





ITEMS. 


THE Paris Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals has established in the suburbs of that city 
a hospital for sick beasts. 


THE first annual examination of the pupils 
of the Indian Training School at Carlisle, Pa., 
took place last week. A surprising progress 


was shown by the Indian children. 


A TELEGRAM from Madrid states, ‘‘ 60,000 
Jews are expected to immigrate to Spain in 
consequence of the decision of the government 
allowing Jews expelled from Russia to come 
to Spain.” 


PROFESSOR JOHN W. DRAPER has been 
elected one of the twelve honorary members of 
the Physical Society of London, under the 
presidency of Sir William Thomson.—Pop. 
Sci. Monthly. 


A PAPER dome, 30 feet in diameter and 
weighing about two tons, is being made for 
the new observatory at West Point. It will 
weigh only one-tenth as much as a copper 
dome of equal size. 


Mrs. M. M. GILLETT, a law student, has 
been appointed by the President toa notary 
public for the District of Columbia. It is the 
first time a woman has received such an ap- 
pointment from the President. 


On the night of the 11th inst. asevere storm 
extended over Minnesota, lowa, Kansas and 
Northwestern Missouri. Many persons were 


killed and injured, and it is reported from St. . 


Joseph that over 60 lives have been lost in 
Northwestern Missouri. 


TuHeEidea of founding a German University in 
one of the Western States of America is tak- 
ing practical shape in Germany. Several 
banking houses of note have proffered their 
sympathy and co-operation to the leaders of 
the movement at Frankfort. ; 


On the night of the 8th inst. the city of Que- 
bec, Canada, met with a great calamity. Eight. 
hundred buildings have been destroyed by 
fire, 1,500 families have been made homeless, 
and the loss in money is estimated at nearly 
$2,000,000. Two-thirds of the homeless have 
lost all they possessed. 


On the 16th inst. the U. 8. Steamer Rodgers 
sailed from San Francisco in search of the 
Arctic Steamer Jeannette and the missing 
whalers. She was escorted to the Heads by 
several tugs and yachts. All the vessels on 
the water front saluted her as she passed along, 
and thousands of people witnessed her de- 
pate. The U.S. Steamer Adiance has also 
eft Hampton Roads for the same object. 


! 

The ‘variety of the products of the soil of 
North Australia is extraordinary. Cotton, 
sugar, rice, maize, arrowroot, tobacco, grass- 
cloth plants, ginger, jute, hemp, sorghum, 
indigo, coffee, cocoa, nutmeg, cinnamon, mil-- 
let, the earth-nut or arachis, tapioca, mangoes, 
bread-fruit, guava, jack-frait, West Indian 
yams, all kinds of melons, beans and sweet 
potatoes have been successfully cultivated. 


A TELEGRAM from Berlin on the 14th inst. 
states: “‘In the Reichstag yesterday some con- 
servative members expressed apprehension 
relative to the immigration of Roumanian 
Jews into Germany, and begged the govern- 
ment to try to divert the enormous stream of 
German emigration to the Danubian regions 
instead of to America. Herr Richter, the pro- 
greene leader, said that during the month of 

ay last the exodus of Germans was the great- 
est that had taken place during the last ten 


years, and it was because laborers and artisans. 


are in a pitiable condition.” 
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